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ABSTRACT 

This study, one of a series of publications on 
education in other countries, describes all major levels and types of 
education in Colombia against a background of the relevant economic, 
cultural, and social features of that country. The first two chapters 
depict features of Colombia essential to understanding the context 
within which its educational system functions. Chapter 3 discusses 
educational landmarks and traditions in hopes that by reflecting on 
unsolved problems in the past current problems in education can be 
better understood. The National Government has been responsible for 
educational activities, plans, and programs since the Ministry of 
Public Instruction was created in 1903. Chapter 4 explains school 
organization and administration, while chapter 5 emphasizes planning 
and development of education identifying problems and determining 
priorities. Enrollment increases are evident in kindergarten, 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and higher education. Much of this 
report (chapters 6 through 19) is devoted to reporting the history, 
purposes, structure and organization, facilities, curriculum, 
methods, problems, and criticisms of education at each of these 
levels. Other chapters on Colombian education are included on 
teachers and teacher education; private education; other educational 
programs; and international and foreign educational influences. The 
final chapter focuses on achievements and prospects for the future in 
Colombian education. A selected bibliography is included. 
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■ Colombian education is expanding rapidly. From 1955 to 1968, 
enrollment at the elementary level increased by 121.1 percent; 
at the secondary level, by 334.8 percent; and at the higher 
education level, by 384.6 percent. 

■ Although public education is free, about 25 percent of the 
elementary school-age population do not attend school. 

■ In 1968, over two-thirds of all secondary students were enrolled 
in the general secondary (bachlllerato) program; and almost half 
of all secondary students were women. Of those enrolled in the 
vocational program, over half were in the commercial field. 

■ Nineteen National Institutes of Middle Education — large, com- 
prehensive secondary schools — are planned to be oporating in 
Department (State) capitals by 1972. 

■ In 1970, 34 universities were authorized to grant degrees, and 
university enrollment had reached almost 79,000. The typical 
university prepares a student for one particular profession. 

■ About 75 percent of the students who finish their university 
course-work for a degree do not complete their theses and/or 
their comprehensive examinations. Although such a student — 
termed an eqresado — receives no degree or title, his education 
is of profess ,nal value to him in Colombia. 

■ Private schools in 1968 enrolled 20 percent of all elementary 
students, 54 percent of all secondary students, and 46 percent of 
all higher education students. 

■ The Roman Catholic Church not only administers most private 
schools, but also seeks through Accldn Cultural Popular (with 
some financial assistance from the National Government) to reduce 
illiteracy and raise economic and social standards rmong rural 
peasants, mainly by means of radio broadcasts. 

■ The National Apprenticeship Service (SENA) provides up to 3 
years of vocational and practical training based on surveys of the 
country’s needs. A semiautonomous agency of the Ministry of 
Labor, SENA is supported by a payroll tax. levied on employers. 

9 The Colombian Institute for Educational Loans and Advanced 
Training Abroad (ICETEX) encourages Colombians to acquire defi- 
nite skills from the more industrially developed nations of the 
world through activities such as loans, authorizing favorable stu- 
dent dollar-exchange rates, and sponsoring scholarship programs. 



COVER 

Taken from the National Seal of Colombia. The condor denotes 
national sovereignty; the two horns with fruit and gold, richness 
of the land; the Phrygian cap on a spear (adopted during the 
French Revolution as a symbol of liberty), independence; and the 
ships, the Nation’s coasts on both the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. The motto means "Liberty and Order." 
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Foreword 



This study is another in a series of Office of Education publications on 
education in other countries. It describes all major levels and types of 
education in Colombia against the background of the relevant economic, 
cultural, and social features of that country. 

The author, Richard R. Renner, has specialized in Latin American 
education, publishing articles on this subject in various professional jour- 
nals. He taught at Pennsylvania State University from 1959 to 1965 and 
since then has been on the faculty of the University of Florida. Dr. Renner 
has performed education-related research and teaching in several Latin 
American countries. His work in Colombia was done during 1960, 1968, 
and 1970. 

Particularly helpful to the author in Colombia were educational spe- 
cialists in the Ministry of National Education’s Division of Planning, the 
Colombian Association of Universities, and the Colombian Institute for 
Educational Loans and Advanced Training Abroad. Many Colombians 
in various walks of life also assisted by giving information and opinions 
about education in their country. 

The Office of Education and the author are grateful for the assistance 
of not only the many Colombian specialists and citizens, but also the 
Division of Sponsored Research at the University of Florida; Dr. Augusto 
Franco A., Director of the Colombian Institute for Educational Loans and 
Advanced Training Abroad; Dr. Alberto Ruiz of the Department of 
Educational Affairs in the General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States; Dr. Guillermo Velez, Dean of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Antioquia; and Dr. Hal Lewis, Chairman of the Department of 
Foundations of Education at the University of Florida. The views expressed 
here, however, are those of the author alone. 

Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner for 
International Education. 
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1. The National Setting 



Education is an integral aspect of most human activities. Since educa- 
tional institutions are devised by society, they reflect the values, hopes, 
and aspirations of the cultural and political groups which make them 
possible. A country’s educational system cannot be understood without 
some familiarity with its society and with the economic and political 
institutions which sustain it. This is particularly true of a developing 
nation like Colombia, where economic growth and selective educational 
innovations have been accompanied by severe social and political up- 
heavals during the last two decades. This first chapter will describe some ,, 
of the features of Colombia essential to an understanding of the context 
within which its educational system functions. 

Geography 

Colombia is the only South American republic with two important 
seacoasts. One thousand miles stretch along the Caribbean Sea and 812 
miles along the Pacific Ocean. Its land area of 439,530 square miles makes 
it the fourth largest country in South America. Colombia is slightly larger 
than Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas combined; and Bogota, its 
capital, with an altitude of 8,661 feet, is one of the highest cities m die 
world Of the 14 main population clusters, 1 1 are in mountain basins 
or valleys three to nine thousand feet above sea level; the remainder, m 
coastal lowlands bordering the Caribbean. . 

Colombia’s multiple climates permit a wide variety of crops Efficient 
commercial production of bananas, cotton, rice, and sugar has developed 
in the plains areas, and excellent dairy cattle are raised in the vicinity 
of the three largest cities (Bogota, Medellin, and Cali) and also in a lew 
other areas. Some haciendas produce beef very efficiently, but »n g e " er “ 
only those belonging to the very wealthy use modern, efficient methods of 
agriculture. Predominantly, agricultural practices m Colombia remain 
uneconomic and therefore provide the many small landowners and land- 
less peasants with but a meagre existence. 

Although the Equator crosses southern Colombia, climate is largely a 
matter of altitude; some school geographies even include a list of useful 
climate and altitude data for the towns of every Department (State). These 
altitude regions are typically classified as (rma/rfe (coW cotmuy) above 
6,500 feet; tierra templada (temperate zone) between 6,500 and 3,000 feet, 
and tierra caliente (hot country) below 3,000 feet. High mountains separa.e 
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most of the population centers; the highest peak is the volcano of Cumbal 
at 16,049 feet. Most of the sparsely settled eastern region consists of 
plains or jungle. Mountainous terrain in many areas has made surface 
transportation so difficult that an extensive network of low-cost commercial 
airlines has developed. The first continuously operating commercial air- 
line in South America was founded with German and Colombian capital 
in 1919. One may now fly from Colombia’s capital to its most distant 
major cities in less than an hour and a half. 

Climate and agricultural productivity vary with the elevation. Much of 
the 3,000-foot-high Cauca Valley near Cali is highly fertile, yielding as 
many as five crops a year — notably beans, coffee, cotton, pineapples, 
tobacco, and tropical fruits. In the Cauca Valley the Government has 
inaugurated a program similar to that of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to control floods, drain swamps, irrigate dry areas, and produce electricity. 
Near Bogota, barley, cattle, corn, potatoes, and wheat predominate. The 
tierra caliente areas have year-round temperatures ranging from 75 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit, with only a three-degree difference between the hottest 
and coldest months. From 3,000 to 6,500 feet the temperature ranges 
between 65 and 70 degrees. Bogota has an average temperature of 57. 
Rainfall throughout the country is usually ample, but no regular rainy 
seasons are common to all areas. 

In quality, Colombian coffee ranks among the world’s best, and in 
quantity produced it ranks second only to that of Brazil. The world’s 
largest exporter of emeralds, Colombia also exports gold, platinum, 
petroleum, and uranium in significant quantities. 

Population 

Colombia’s population of 21 million is third among the populations of 
South American countries. Nearly 99 percent of Colombians live in the 
western 45 percent of the country, and the remaining 1.3 percent are 
scattered throughout the other 55 percent of the country. Although the 
Spanish sought to protect their pure blood from what they felt was con- 
tamination with inferior races, racial mixture was common from the 
earliest days. Today it has reached the point where precise classification 
becomes impossible. Recent racial estimates vary considerably. Indians 
make up from 1 to 15 percent of the population; Negroes, 4 to 10 percent; 
mulattoes and Zambos (mixed Indian and Negro), 17 to 30 percent; 
mestizos (mixed white and Indian), 33 to 58 percent; and whites, 10 to 25 
percent. 1 The whites inhabit urban centers primarily, especially the high- 
land cities. Mestizos live in the same regions with whites, but only as 
peasants or as recent migrants to the cities; and Negroes, mulattoes, and 
Zambos are found principally along the coasts and in the river lowlands. 

Although there are frequent exceptions, a small, predominantly urban 
group of whites controls the wealth of Colombia and exercises the national 
power. In recent years, however, these advantages have gradually been 
extended to the middle classes. Members of the traditional elite take a 
great deal of pride in their Spanish heritage. Although they may marry 
foreign whites, they rarely marry Colombians of lower social status. Below 

1 Lyman H. Lcgtcrs et al. US. Army Handbook Jot Colombia (Pamphlet No. 550-26, 2d edition). Washinston: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. p. 60. 



